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MONSIEUR AND MADAME BOURNICHE 



1V/IONSIEUR BOURNICHE was not 
* pious; he did not say his prayers 
morning and evening, nor did he know a 
word of his catechism, but he went to 
Mass every Sunday morning, and never 
allowed anyone to speak ill of a priest 
in his presence. He was inclined to be 
superstitious, hating the number thirteen. 

Monsieur Bourniche held an official 
position, but he had no exaggerated am- 
bition, and his opinion concerning poli- 
tics varied, he being now for and now 
against the Government. 

He was an observant man, however, 
and somewhat of a philosopher. 

Upon this particular day Monsieur 
Bourniche went out at five o'clock. He 
had several things to do before presiding 
at the annual dinner given by a famous 
choral society, which afterwards held a 
concert at the Salle des Fetes. 

Monsieur Bourniche was not in the 
best of humours. His wife, who was on 
the eve of having her ninth child, had 
been suffering very much all day. Evi- 
dently the critical time was near. Mon- 
sieur Bourniche could not get accustomed 
to emotions of this kind in spite of their 
frequency; he hated suffering of any sort, 
and that of other people annoyed him. 
Neither did he enjoy the prospect of the 
turmoil and disorder which necessarily 
attended the arrival of an infant. He 
thought of all the petty discomforts that 
a ninth child would bring into the house, 
the extra expense and the enforced econ- 
omies it would necessitate. Not that 
Monsieur Bourniche was a bad father, 
but he could not forgive Providence for 
having given him eight fat, rosy-cheeked 
daughters to be supported, without the 
tiniest of little boys to cheer the monotony 
of his existence, on whom he might have 



concentrated all that interest that one 
male Bourniche might conceive for an- 
other male Bourniche. 

The expected infant, what would it be? 
Another daughter, no doubt. Monsieur 
Bourniche already saw the stupid smile 
of the sage femme, and heard the phrase 
which invariably accompanied it: "Quelle 
chance, monsieur, encore une fille ! " He 
would have to find another name which 
must not be too long, common, or pre- 
tentious. Monsieur Bourniche became 
nervous and uneasy in his mind, and felt 
inclined to weep. He was seized with an 
irresistible desire to have a son. Mon- 
sieur Bourniche thought also of the large 
sums of money he would be willing to 
give, and of the many favours he would 
readily bestow to obtain his darling wish. 
He was desperately jealous of his sister- 
in-law, who had six boys. In short, 
Monsieur Bourniche thought his wife a 
fool and void of all common sense because 
she did not care for boys, wishing only 
for girls. She was no doubt at that very 
instant praying for a ninth, thought Mon- 
sieur Bourniche, as he passed before the 
church where several shadows were pass- 
ing each other under the porch. All were 
going in or coming out of the little door on 
the left. Monsieur Bourniche shrugged 
his shoulders. On the left was the statue 
of Saint Anthony of Padua, the fashion- 
able saint, of whom the pious Mme. 
Machon had said: "I never yet asked him 
anything that he has not granted." Mon- 
sieur Bourniche shrugged his shoulders, it 
is true, but he was never able to explain 
how it was that five minutes afterwards 
he found himself on his knees before the 
famous statue, with his head in his hands 
in the attitude of fervent prayer. " It is 
a miracle," said Monsieur Bourniche, feel- 
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ing an unexpected confidence in Saint 
Anthony. "A faith like that which brings 
me here moves mountains." Saint Paul 
on the road to Damascus must have ex- 
perienced the same unexpected emotion 
which troubled Monsieur Bourniche. 
"Oh ! Saint Anthony," he groaned, "give 
me a son. I promise you many things in 
return, and first of all . . ." Monsieur 
Bourniche stopped short in his enthusi- 
asm. Madame Bourniche was now com- 
ing towards him, walking with difficulty, 
her face looking very drawn and thin. 
She did not see her husband. Kneeling 
in a devotional chair near the statue, with 
clasped hands, she invoked with all her 
strength the great and generous saint. 
Monsieur Bourniche was furious. His 
wife was praying, he had an inward con- 
viction, for another daughter, whilst he 
entreated for a son. What must the Al- 
mighty think of such contradictory sup- 
plications? To which of them would 
Saint Anthony be favourable? ... 

Of course, monsieur quite understood 
that his wife, by her constant piety, good 
works, and personal merits, would stand 
a far better chance above than he. But 
is not the repentant sinner greeted more 
warmly than the righteous man? Be- 
sides, Monsieur Bourniche had nothing 
very serious to reproach himself with, 
being a good, honest, and respectable 
citizen. Monsieur Bourniche made an 
act of sincere contrition, and feeling him- 
self better in consequence, he became 
hopeful. Madame Bourniche rose from 
her knees, and by the uncertain light of a 
candle her husband saw her drop a Iouis 
into the poor-box, the coin falling in with 
a dull thud. Saint Anthony seemed to 
smile as though he were tacitly in sym- 
pathy with the pious donor. Madame 
Bourniche then passed on to another part 
of the church and disappeared. Now 
Monsieur Bourniche was very fond of 



money, but he was determined not to be 
behindhand with his wife, and threw him- 
self heart and soul into the sacrifice. He 
took out his pocket-book and extracted 
from it a fifty-franc note; folding it in 
four and approaching the poor-box, he let 
it glide softly in. 

He then left the church, turning back 
twice to look at the statue. Its features 
still seemed to wear an amiable expres- 
sion, and Monsieur Bourniche was filled 
with renewed hope. He had not the 
faintest remorse for having perhaps de- 
stroyed by this act all his wife's efforts. 



Towards midnight Monsieur Bourniche 
returned home. The windows of the 
house were all brilliantly lighted up, 
causing shadows to dance up and down. 
Something has happened, thought Mon- 
sieur Bourniche. He was stifled with 
emotion. All the evening he had thought 
of Saint Anthony, and hope had almost 
become a certainty. He put the key into 
the door with fear and trembling; never 
had a similar occurrence so unnerved 
him; he could scarcely breathe. He went 
up the stairs like an automaton, and 
presently heard faint moanings. Then a 
door opened noisily, and the sage jemme 
appeared with her usual smile. (Oh, that 
smile!) She literally threw herself into 
his arms, exclaiming: "It is a boy, mon- 
sieur, quelle chance!" . . . 

Monsieur Bourniche was struck dumb, 
but soon recovered himself. "He shall 
be called Anthony," he said with solem- 
nity. "The Government can say what 
it likes. It is to Saint Anthony that I 
owe him." 

"How nice of you to have the same 
thought as madame," said the sage jemme, 
"for I have not told you all. There is 
also a girl, and madame' s first words 
were, 'She shall be called Antoinette.'" 



